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HORACE AND HIS ARS POETICA IN ENGLISH: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Modern readers of Horace know him as a 
lyric poet, as a delightful companion and kindly 
critic in his Sermones (Conversations, commonly 
called his Satires, though he did not call them 
such) and in his Epistolae (letters in verse). The 
contemporaries and immediate successors of 
Horace probably thought of him in these same 
terms. But when Vergil in the fourth canto of 
Dante’s Inferno introduces Dante to the great 
spirits of the classic past, Horace, who is the 
second person in the receiving line, is described 
as “the satirist.” And, as Sandys and Showerman 
find, this was the prevailing view of Horace in 
the Middle Ages.1 

There was another side to Horace’s influence, 
however, in the Middle Ages, not so obvious nor 
so easy to trace—his relation to literary theory, 
tne Horace of the Epistle to the Pisos, the Ars 
Poetica of popular parlance. 


1. Sir John E. Sandys, A Short History of Classical Schol- 
arshtp (Cambridge 1915) 148; Grant Showerman, Horace 
and His Influence (Boston 1922) 101. Horace’s lyrics are 
little known or mentioned in England before the seven- 
teenth century. 

2. But see O. L. Jiriczek, Specimens of Tudor Translations 
from the Classics (Heidelberg 1923) 123. 


Now it is interesting that in the first transla- 
tion of Horace into English, we find these two 
streams coming together. The first translator? 
of Horace into English was Archdeacon Thomas 
Drant who in 1567 published a volume of Hor- 
ace’s epistles, satires and The Art of Poetry. 
Drant thinks of Horace as a satirist and com- 
pares him to Jeremiah—an inept comparison. 

Archdeacon Drant (d. 1578 [?]) made an im- 
pression both physical and intellectual on his 
contemporaries. His corpulence drew from Gab- 
riel Harvey the epithet “gorbellied Drant” and 
this was adopted by George Puttenham and 
other Elizabethan writers. Drant was also one 
of the leaders in that group of Englishmen who 
advocated the composition of English poems in 
classical meters and formulated a set of rules 
for poets commonly called Drant’s Rules. These 
are frequently referred to but were long sup- 
posed to be lost. William Ringler, however, in 
1950 presented evidence that these rules are still 


Attention is respectfully called to the 
new publication schedule, October through 
April, presented in the inside masthead 
on page 2 of this issue, together with other 
pertinent information for subscribers. 
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available.* The relationship of Horace to these 
rules can now be worked out. In his Preface to 
his translations from Horace, Drant is also the 
coryphaeus of those who murmur about the 
difficulty of translating Horace. The essay of 
the late Professor W. P. Trent “On Translating 
Horace” comments on these difficulties among 
other matters Horatian.4 

There are many other interesting English 
translators of Horace as can be seen from the 
list that follows, But to comment on them seria- 
tim would carry us far afield. I shall conclude 
this brief introduction with some bibliographical 
references, 

The writings of Professor J. W. H. Atkins 
furnish the best material for the continuity of 
Horace’s influence in English literary criticism. 
These include: Literary Criticism in Antiquity 
(2 vols.; Cambridge 1934); English Literary 
Criticism: The Medieval Phase (ibid, 1943); 
English Literary Criticism: The Renascence 
(London 1947); English Literary Criticism: 
17th & 18th Centuries (ibid. 1950). A volume on 
the 19th century and after is implied. All these 
volumes are well indexed and references to 
Horace are numerous. 

The three volumes put out by the late Pro- 
fessor C. S. Baldwin are valuable, They are: 
Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic (New York 1924); 
Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (ibid, 1928); and 
Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice (ibid. 
1939). These volumes also are well indexed. 

The Epistle to the Pisos is included in most 
of the anthologies of criticism. Such works as 
Allen H. Gilbert, Literary Criticism: Plato to 
Dryden (New York 1940) 125-143, 679-681; and 
J. H. Smith and E. W. Parks, The Great Critics 
(3rd ed.; New York 1950) 112-128, 921-933, 
offer much bibliographical and other informa- 
tion. 

In compiling the following bibliography, I 
got most help from Quintus Horatius Flaccus: 
A Check-list of Editions in the United States and 
Canada (Oakland, Cal.: Mills College, 1938) 
hereafter referred to as Mills. My list, however, 
includes three translations which appeared be- 
fore 1938 and which are not mentioned in Mills, 


3. “Master Drant's Rules,’ Philological Quarterly 29 
(1950) 70-74, Mr. Ringler’s article is a sort of appendix 
to Professor G. L. Hendrickson’s paper “Elizabethan Quan- 
titative Hexameters,” ibid. 28 (1949) 237-260. 


4. In The Authority of Criticism, and Other Essays (New 
York 1899). 
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corrects the date for one noticed therein, and 
adds three translations which appeared after 
1938. I also used the Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature, ed. F. W. Bateson (Cam- 
bridge 1941). One translation listed in that bib- 
liography, however, that of Leonard Welsted, 
1726, turns,out, in the language of Mr. Bateson, 
to be a “ghost.’”’ Welsted’s translation never 
appeared. 

My list of the translations with the names 
of the authors and some other details is as 
follows: 

1. Thomas Drant, 1567. Fourteen-syllabled rim- 
ing couplets, the same verse as George Chap- 
man’s translation of Homer. 541 lines. 

2. Queen Elizabeth I, 1598. 241 lines. Printed by 
Early English Text Society, Original Series, 
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1899. I cannot discover any verse pattern in 
this. 


. Ben Jonson, 1640. Two different translations 

by Jonson appeared in this year: one in John 
Benson’s duodecimo edition of Jonson's 
poems; the other, in the folio Vol. II of 
Jonson's collected works, the first volume of 
which had appeared in 1616. The Benson 
version is probably the one which Jonson 
had announced as ready for the press in the 
Address to the Readers in the 1605 quarto 
of Sejanus. See the Oxford Ben Jonson, ed. 
Herford and Simpson, IV (1932) 350. This 
version shows no use of Daniel Heinsius’ 
Latin ed. 1610. See ibid. VIII (1947) 299. 
The second follows Heinsius and was perhaps 
done about 1619. See ibid. XI, 110 seq. Both 
English versions with the text of Heinsius 
are printed ibid. VIII and there is a full 
collection of the two versions with various 
notes, ibid. XI, 680 lines. 

. Wentworth Dillon, fourth Earl of Roscom- 
mon, 1680. Roscommon did not follow Hein- 
sius’ text. Blank verse. Mills lists 11 editions 
of this to 1780; its popularity has continued 
to our time. 541 lines. See the comment of 
Edmund Waller on Roscommon’s translation, 
Waller's Poems, ed. G. T. Drury (Muses Li- 
brary) II 86-88. 

. John Oldham, 1681. This translation is not 
mentioned in Mills. I have a copy of it in my 
own collection. Oldham partially followed 
Heinsius’ text. For Horace’s mention of 
Greek and Roman writers and works, Old- 
ham substituted references to English writers 
and works. Cf. the Soames-Dryden tr. of 
Boileau’s De lArt Poétique and Byron's 
later Hints from Horace. Heroic couplets. 
Oldham was the last of the English transla- 
tors to make any use at all of Heinsius. 719 
lines. 

. Thomas Creech, 1684. Two editions in the 
same year; the W. A. Clark Library in Los 
Angeles has a copy of each. Only minor dif- 
ferences between them. Creech treated The 
Art of Poetry as the third item in Book II of 
Horace’s Hpistles. He dedicated his edition to 
John Dryden and is said to have been dis- 
appointed at its reception by Dryden and 
the public. This is probably the translation 
used by Pope and it ran into seven editions. 
Heroic couplets, 689 lines. 


. Samuel Dunster, 1709. First prose transla- 


tion with English and Latin on opposite 


8. 
9. 


10. 


pages. I have a copy of the third edition of 
this (1712). 

Henry Ames, 1727. Heroic couplets. 632 lines. 
Anonymous translation, 1730 (?). Heroic 
couplets. 465 lines. 

Philip Francis, 1746. The translator was the 
father of Sir Philip Francis, frequently called 
the author of The Letters of Junius, This 
translation in heroic couplets was frequently 
reprinted. Mills lists probably 30 editions 
down to 1907, sometimes with notes by H. J. 
Pye. Probably all these eighteenth century 
translators after 1711 used as their text the 
edition of Horace by Richard Bentley. Many 
of them also adopted interpretations from 
Richard Hurd’s edition of the ‘Latin (1749). 
658 lines. 


. Samuel Patrick, 1750, Prose. Frequently re- 


printed along with the Latin text. 


.John Stirling, 1753. Prose. Frequently re- 


printed. 


. William Popple, 1753. Popple was a mediocre 


dramatist and a politician who was governor 
of the Bermuda Islands from 1749 almost 
to the time of his death in 1764. Heroic 
couplets. 758 lines. With Latin text. 


14, Christopher Smart, the author of The Song 


to David (1722-1771). This translation, pub- 
lished in prose in 1756, was the first of 
Smart’s three complete translations of the 
works of Horace. This was frankly a “pony” 
or “trot,” a help to school boys struggling 
with their Horace. It can safely be called 
the most used translation of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry. | have counted 90 prints of it from 
1756 to 1920, besides 30 reprints of Buckley's 
so-called revision of it. Prose. 


. John Duncombe, 1759. In a two volume verse 


. Christopher 


collection of all the works of Horace pub- 
lished by William Duncombe, Blank verse. 
549 lines. Duncombe treats A. P. as in Book 
II of Horace’s Epistles. 

Smart, 1767. The complete 
works of Horace translated into English 
verse, 4 vols. The verse translation faces 
the Latin text and at the bottom of each 
page is a prose translation different from 
that which Smart published in 1756. Octosyl- 
labic couplets. 664 lines, 


. George Colman the elder, 1783, The transla- 


tor here is the well-known eighteenth century 
dramatist. He dedicates his translation in a 
long preface to Thomas and Joseph Warton. 
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18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 
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In. this preface Colman also broaches the 
theory, I think for the first time in England, 
that Horace wrote his Epistola ad Pisones 
to dissuade the Piso family from writing 
verse, Heroic couplets. 719 lines. 


1784. In this year John Bell of Edinburgh 
and George Robinson of London published 
a translation which by virtue of an entry 
on the British Museum copy is ascribed to 
John Stedman M.D. who died at Edinburgh 
in 1791. He is not mentioned in DNB. The 
translation is in octosyllabic couplets, has a 
long preface and prints the Latin text along 
with the translation, I have a photostat of 
this from the British Museum and also one 
from the collection of Mr. Stephen E. Hurley, 
Chicago, Ill. 924 lines. 


William Boscawen, 1797. Boscawen was a 
member of the family that became viscounts 
and earls of Falmouth. He introduces his 
translation with a long preface on the vari- 
ous eighteenth century interpretations of 
Horace’s Ars Poetica, Octosyllabic couplets. 
865 lines. 


William Clubbe, 1797. Clubbe was a clergy- 
man of the Anglican Church and lived 1745- 
1814. He published original verses as well 
as this translation. Heroic couplets. 701 lines. 


George Gordon, 6th Baron Byron, the well- 
known English poet (1788-1824), 1811. By- 
ron’s Hints from Horace, a sequel to English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers is a translation 
of Horace’s Ars Poetica and he published the 
Latin text along with his poem with notes, 
Like Oldham (1681) he refers to English 
writers and works instead of Latin and 
Greek writers. This translation is not men- 
tioned in Mills, Heroic couplets. 844 dines. 


Francis Howes, 1845, Carefully edited by A. 
S. Cook in his The Art of Poetry (along with 
Vida and Boileau; Boston 1892). One of the 
three translations of exactly the same length 
as Horace’s original. Heroic couplets, 476 
lines. 


A graduate of the University of Cambridge, 
1854. Heroic couplets. 736 lines. 


. Henry Owgan, 1854. Published in Dublin. 


Prose. A clumsy translation. I have a copy 
of it reprinted by A. Hinds & Co, (New York 
1874). 


T. A. Buckley, 1851 (?). A revision of Smart's 
1756 translation. Published in the Bohn Li- 


26. 


27. 


28. 


37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


brary with many notes from Hurd and other 
eighteenth century critics. 

H. G. Robinson, 1861, Two versions, one in 
heroic couplets, the other prose, published 
together. 632 lines. 

Daniel Bagot, 1863. Bagot was an English 
clergyman connected with the University of 
London. Two versions, one heroic couplets, 
the other prose, published together, 834 lines. 
John Conington, 1870. John Conington (1825- 
1869) was Professor of Latin at Oxford 1854- 
69. His translation was very popular. Heroic 
couplets. 584 lines. 


.R. M. Willington, 1870. “Rhythmic” prose. 
30. 


Andrew Wood, 1872. Wood was a physician 
by profession, Heroic couplets. 750 lines. 


. James G. Lonsdale and Samuel Lee, 1873. 


Frequently reprinted. These men also trans- 
lated Vergil. Prose. 


. Roscoe Morgan, 1878. Prose. 
. Sir Theodore Martin, 1881. Martin was a 


gifted translator of Latin, German and Ital- 
ian works. Heroic couplets. 713 lines. 


. George Howland, 1891. One of the very few 


American translators of Horace. Heroic coup- 
lets. The second of the three translations of 
exactly the same length as Horace’s original. 
476 lines. 


.W. F. Mason and A, F. Watt, 1892. Prose. 
36. 


H. F. Sibley, 1892, Mills dates this as 1895; 
but I have a letter from the University of 
Syracuse, where Sibley was librarian, which 
gives the correct date as Sept., 1892. Blank 
verse, 721 lines. 


J. C. Elgood, 1893. Prose. 


Abby O, Russell, 1896. A prose paraphrastic 
combination of translation and commentary. 


A. Hamilton Bryce, 1879. Prose. 


FE. C. Wickham, 1903. Wickham put out a 
well-known Latin edition of Horace, Prose; 
in the Oxford translations. 


H. R. Fairclough, 1926. Loeb Classical Li- 
brary. Prose. 


E. H. Blakeney, 1928. A somewhat revised 
edition of this was printed in Allan H. Gil- 
bert, Literary Criticism: Plato to Dryden 
New York 1940). Prose. Mills inciudes an 
edition of this published in 1925. 


A. F. Murison, 1931. Somewhat irregular 
riming couplets. 750 lines. 
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44.T. A. Moxon, 1934. This is not mentioned in 
Mills. Prose; in Everyman’s Library. 


45. John B. Quinn, 1936. Anapestic tetrameter 
couplets, This is the third of the three trans- 
lations which are of exactly the same length 
as Horace’s original. 476 lines. 


.J. H. and S. C. Smith, 1939. In J. H. Smith 

and E. W. Parks, The Great Critics, 2nd ed. 
In the first ed. of this work, the Horace 
translation is that by Ben Jonsen. When I 
wrote to the editors asking them why they 
had abandoned the Jonson version—I hoped 
that they would say that students complained 
that Jonson did not discuss things in the 
accepted traditions of the text—all they said 
was that they wanted to make their own new 
version. Prose. 


.R. C. Trevelyan, 1941. This translator, older 
brother of George Macaulay Trevelyan, O. M., 
is a poet and critic in his own right. He 
has done many translations from Greek. 
Blank verse. 700 lines. 


.W. J. Bate, 1952. In W. J. Bate, Criticism: 
The Major Texts (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1952). 


* * * 


On this project I have spent a good deal of 
time following trails that turned out to be blind. 
One of these has been already mentioned, the 
alleged translation of Leonard Welsted, 1726. 
This is listed in the Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature II 765. But the data presented 
_ by Dr. Daniel A. Fineman in his University of 
Pennsylvania doctoral dissertation, Leonard Wel- 
sted: Gentleman Poet of the Augustan Age 
(1950), show pretty clearly that this translation 
never appeared in print. Then there was the 
Variorum Horace edited by Alexander Brome, 
two issues of which came out in 1666, This is a 
collection of translations of Horace by various 
“hands”; the translation of the Epistola ad Pi- 
sones is by Ben Jonson, The Everyman’s Library 
volume The Complete Works of Horace (1945) 
has an extensive bibliography of translations in 
which I have found some errors. In this biblio- 
graphy a translation of the Art of Poetry by 
A. Hill (1883) is mentioned. I have not been 
able to find this. 

Of all the translations in my list, I have 
copies either as books, as photostats or as type- 
scripts. In assembling this material, I have 


received help from the British Museum, Brown 
University, W. A. Clark Memorial Library, Co- 
lumbia University, the Congressional Library, 
Harvard University, Holy Cross College, the 
Huntington Library, the University of 
Pittsburgh, Princeton University, the Uni- 
versity of Washington and Yale University; 
from Professor William A. Battle, Austin, 
Texas; Professor E. G. Cox, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Mr. Stephen B. Hurley, Chicago; and Miss 
Rose Quinn, St. Louis, who graciously gave me 
her copy of the translation by her father John 
B. Quinn. For the help from all these sources 
I am very grateful. 

I am publishing this list in the double hope 
that others may find it interesting and useful 
and that some may be able to suggest additions 
to it. 

ALLEN R. BENHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


“THE CRITICO-INTERPRETIVE TEACHER” 


In publishing Professor Samuel D. Atkins’ 
article, “Proposals for the Training of the 
College Scholar-Teacher in the Classics,”! CW 
has rendered a service to the profession. The Re- 
port is broad but neat. Some of its prescriptions 
show keen understanding. In an abstract sense, 
making all sorts of allowances, there is little to 
disagree with. 


Yet something in it is quite wrong. It is 
an outer integument only, lifeless. It is as if a 
scholar was to be made in a taxidermist’s shop, 
by spreading out his skin, ready for stuffing. 


Surely, vitality is all. The perfectly trained 
“scholar-teacher-researcher’’ who lacks vitality 
is the death of our subject. The “narrow speci- 
alist,’ whether in linguistics or papyrology or 
numismatics or in any other subject, if he has 
life, will have more interesting things to say, 
and will make a more lasting impression, than 
a barrel of “critico-interpretive” ‘scholar- 
teachers” broadly communicating overall con- 


1. CW 47 (1953-54) 182-184. The author, though writing 
unofficially and on his own behalf, is Chairman of the 
American Philological Association's Committee on Educa’ 
tional Training and Trends. For this reason, as well as for 
its own sake, the article, or, as here referred to, “Report” 
(properly an annex to the Committee's 1953 report; see 
CW 47 [1953-54] 182, note), deserves attention, 
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cepts. The lively specialist, in contrast, will 
eventually read a great deal: in the nature of 
things, he has to. No one who lacks wide knowl- 
edge can be a good specialist. This fact is not 
realized by the overall communicators, who too 
often have never tried really to master anything. 
Bunk has no future. The lively specialist will 
not inevitably be a good teacher when young, 
but give him time. Let him be himself; if he 
isn’t a vital person yet, he’ll become one. 

One great source of scholarly vitality is 
mastery. It must come from within. It must be 
given a chance to grow. Scores of potentially 
happy and productive Classicists who would 
be happy if they were productive have had 
the juice squeezed out of them by a crushing 
lot of “broadening” Ph.D. requirements laid 
down by perfectionists who knew everything 
except that when vitality is absent all else is 
vain, 

Publication and Research 


The love of research should be implanted 
early and encouraged daily. Publication is sec- 
ondary; it will come of itself. Repeating a 
fashionable allegation, the Report says that 
pressure to publish has fostered second-rate 
productions; yet (1.4.d) even the scholar- 
teacher should publish when he has “something 
important to communicate.” The report con- 
tains no examples; apart from some Ph.D. 
theses, in some universities (not otherwise back- 
ward), still required to be published, one won- 
ders what would be cited. But concede for 
argument that the charge is true: still, a first 
publication is a source of pride as well as agony, 
a beginning of an activity (publication) which 
requires unusual strength, the first step toward 
a habit which has to be established early if at 
all. What if a few such writings are immature? 
Is Mommsen’s Rémische Geschichte, published 
when he was 37-39, a fully mature work (as 
judged e.g. by Mommsen's own later opinions) ? 
W. S. Ferguson wrote The Athenian Secretaries, 
embodying what became known as “Ferguson's 
Law,” at the age of 23: would he have done so 
if he had “approached” his professional career 
according to the Report? Hellenistic Athens, 
which fulfills many rational ideals, including 
those of the Report, must seem odd as having 
been written by this same narrow specialist, 
whose every book and article theretofore had 
been severely restricted. 

Few persons can or should attain any 
standing in the profession without being known 


for mastery of some area, i.e. without what the 
Report would call “research.” Lacking such 
standing, the chances are that few persons, 
“scholar-teachers” or whatever, will attain hap- 
piness, or vitality, or even an average salary. 
Nature, i.e. lack of vitality, will determine who 
the failures are to be. Everyone should have 
the best possible chance to succeed, which means 
training and encouragement in research — not 
in half-baked “critico-interpretive” generalities. 
Classical studies are menaced not by articles 
e.g. on the price of roof-tiles in Delos in the 
second century B.C.,2 but by vacuity. Generaliz- 
ing Classical studies are important to the world, 
yes; but their ultimate value is in proportion 
to their truth, and their truth is a function of 
their basis in facts (meaning by “fact” a wide 
range of kinds of real knowledge of antiquity; 
and not restricting “real’’ knowledge to Realien). 
A person who lacks the ability to get at and 
to handle facts can no more “interpret” them, 
critically or otherwise, than he can translate a 
language if he does not know the meaning of 
its words. Whatever the abuses, the expectation 
that a Classicist will do some sort of research, 
and will submit it to the rigorous and exciting 
test of printed type, is rational, and ought to 
continue to be a requirement about as usual as 
it now is, not much more common but not 
much less. 
The Love of Truth 

The principal reason, however, why the Re- 
port is dead and unreal is biological. It is a 
fact of nature that just as nu waking person 
can stop thinking, so no lively mind, whether 
classifiable as teacher, scholar, or researcher, 
can stand still. Failure to go forward in some 
vital way —- such is the biology of the mind — 
is automatically to go backward. For every 
lively scholar, every happy day must include 
some kind of progress, must witness the acqui- 
sition of some nugget of new truth or under- 
standing, however limited. If there is time 
for only ten minutes of research a day, it is 
still essential. “You do it,” W. O. Van Quine 
said to me, “for its therapeutic value.” The 
Report's “scholar-teacher,” who almost seems 
to be trained not to do research, is either a bio- 
logical non-entity, or a failure. Teaching and 
“scholarship” (in the Report’s sense, i.e. passive 


2. Specialists will recall J. A. O. Larsen’s modest but im- 
portant article, CP 36 (1941) 156-166, significant for 
price trends in an interesting period. 
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reading) are kept alive if at all by research, 
because research is the principal source of re- 
freshing excitement, of a sense of active volun- 
tary movement. Much reading is necessary; 
nothing but reading is deadly. 


There is a larger, a social, aspect. Many 
people in the world today, especially in America, 
are in a silly, shallow mood about learning. They 
speak of “relevancy,” which “luxury scholar- 
ship” neglects. They have forgotten the old 
toast: “Here’s to Mathematics —- may it never 
do any good to anyone!” They would not under- 
stand (I do not say imitate) Lord Cavendish, 
the famous physicist, who, it is said, performed 
important experiments, wrote out the results, 
and then tore up the papers: enough for him 
that one mind had known the truth. Deplorable; 
but the point is that above all else the scholar 
is a disinterested seeker after truth. He seeks 
truth because he loves truth and the pursuit 
of it. His love gives him life. Communities every- 
where, not least in America, need such seekers, 
such mystical lovers of truth: not fewer but far 
more. The need is great in proportion as the 
rest of the community makes truth secondary, 
and as great powers like the Communistic use 
the opposites of truth as weapons. 


“Coverage” 


“Coverage” is secondary; so is a rounded 
comprehension of all antiquity, or of “man.” It 
is odd that in the Report (1.2) a classicist must 
strive for a comprehensive view not only of his 
subject, but even of “man, his setting, his ac- 
tivities, particularly his moral conduct”; where- 
as in I.4.c “a knowledge of the totality of an- 
cient classical culture” is declared to be “beyond 
the capacity of the individual classicists”’ 
(“man” is omitted here). The contradiction may 
be resolved, I suppose, by emphasis on striving, 
but both phrases are dead. I know an overall- 
type scholar who laid out his life-work in com- 
prehensive ideal terms, and found it would take 
200 years; soon thereafter, quite naturally, he 
abandoned scholarship. 


Not “coverage” at all, but the fact of seek- 
ing truth is what matters. The kind of truth 
sought, although it matters a great deal, can- 
not be and should not be governed by organiza- 
tional reports. In my blindness, I should have 
said that Quintilian was an unlikely author; a 
student, who oddly happens to possess without 
training most of the pedagogical qualities 
enumerated in the Report’s II.D.1-6, has shown 
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me otherwise. Contrariwise a volume of hollow- 
ringing pronouncements about Greek drama can 
be unreadably tiresome. 


Altogether it is sad for the profession that 
anyone should have spoken for it, one-sidely 
advocating the cessation of research for many, 
perhaps most, future classicists. Yet reports of 
this kind are all alike; the present is better 
than most. Happily few of them ever make any 
difference. Able students, not perfect but inter- 
esting, not numerous but enough, not alike but 
in wholesome variety, keep coming along to 
enter the profession of the Classics. No teacher 
can be fully worthy of them, but somehow it 
should be possible to give them the necessary 
disciplines without suffocating vital sparks of 
greatness, and to send them out into careers 
that will be successful and happy because they 
have the one essential, the impulse and ability 
to keep their minds moving. “He will always 
be young,” said Raphael Demos of Alfred North 
Whitehead on his eightieth birthday, ‘because 
he has curiosity.” 

* * * 

The preceding paragraphs were written soon 
after reading the article with which they are 
concerned, They are not mincing criticisms, be- 
cause it seemed to me that the emphasis of the 
article —- the emphasis, not so much the actual 
content —- was just one more reflection of an 
attitude which is common in such pronounce- 
ments. This attitude, broadly, is that of opposi- 
tion to “the specialist.” 


A year has passed. Nothing I say now is 
likely to affect the fortunes of the article, 
which was doubtless accepted calmly; I happen 
not to have seen it referred to. It has probably 
done no harm. Moreover the specialist really 
needs no defense: as the usual post-war light- 
headedness wears off and the various unsub- 
stantial forms of education dry up and blow 
away, it is likely to be the few honest “inter- 
preters” who need defense. Apart from empha- 


The Classical Weekly series of survey 
articles on recent work in classical scholar- 
ship will be continued with Professor 
F. M. Combellack’s Homer, eleventh in the 
series, beginning in issue No, 2, October 
24, 1955. 
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sis and phraseology. I think that I am in agree- 
ment with Professor Atkins. 

Nevertheless emphasis is important, and in 
this matter it seems to me all-important. The 
intervening months have shown more clearly 
than before that the good minds of the younger 
generation are fed up with what they think is 
frothy. They react strongly and with too little 
discrimination against all the “broad” terms: 
not just “overall,” “communicate,” “Man,” and 
the like, but terms that ought to be used for 
their valid meanings, such as “interpretation” 
and “aesthetic.” These young minds have gone 
too far the other way. It may be a natural and 
a healthy reaction, but somewhere there is a 
duality and a blend which both they and the 
article fail to envisage. 

STERLING Dow 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


July 12, 1955 


MODERN THOUGHT IN CLASSIC GUISE* 


By the deep interest of us all in classic 
knowledge, I realize that I have played more of a 
lone hand in the classics than was ever necessary. 
But I believe that many Latin teachers have had 
somewhat the same experience of solitude. Forti- 
fied by that belief, I dare to speak, out of my 
very little knowledge, of one point, and one only, 
concerning the teaching of Latin. 

It is my profound belief that a language is 
mastered only as it becomes a vehicle for 
thought and for communication through speech 
and through writing. Instruction in modern 
languages within the last half century has come 
to accept this viewpoint. To what extent has 
instruction in Latin done so? 

I remember well the first great thrill I ex- 
perienced in the learning of Latin. Our teacher 
had daringly assigned us the task of writing an 
original sentence from the limited vocabulary 
of Collar and Daniels’ first three Latin lessons, 
Asked for mine, I boldy stated, “Tuba sonat et 
hastae et sagittae volant.” 

The profound pleasure of becoming familiar 
with philosophic thought, with oratory, and 
with classic poetry has held no moment more 


* Paper read at the Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
April 29-30, 1955. 


gratifying than that, the instant of my own 
first independent use of an alien language. 


To fortify this one example by another, let 
me cite the experience of my former Latin 
teacher at Ohio Wesleyan University. He once 
made a trip to Rome to examine certain classical 
manuscripts in the Vatican library. The libra- 
rian who met him could speak no English, Pro- 
fessor Messick no Italian. “Loquerisne Latine?” 
asked the former. ‘“‘Loquor,”’ answered the pro- 
fessor. 


Thereupon the two learned gentlemen spent 
three delightful hours in conversation, all “in 
lingua Latina,” all dealing with the priceless 
treasurers of Latin literature available in that 
great storehouse, the Vatican library. 


Or, for a more recent and a more vital use 
of Latin in speech, let us consider an article, 
“They'll Remember the Bayfield,” contributed 
by W. J. Lederer to Reader’s Digest for March, 
1955. A large group of North Vietnam refugees 
was being evacuated by an American ship, the 
Bayfield, The American sailors, touched by evi- 
dences of discomfort, neglect, and even starva- 
tion among the refugees, desired to help them 
in every way possible. They were hindered by 
mutual ignorance of the languages involved, 
the refugees knowing no English, the Americans 
no Vietnamese. To quote from the article: 


“Yesterday before we got under way I had the 
use of an American interpreter—Lieut. Francis 
J. Fitzpatrick, a chaplain from St. Joseph, Mo. 
He’s a crackerjack even though he doesn’t know 
a word of Vietnamese. But as a priest he speaks 
a fluent Latin. So do the Vietnamese priests. 
They jibber-jabber like crazy with Fitzpatrick 
in this so-called “dead language.” It’s very 
much alive at the moment and certainly has 
helped us all out.” 


And so these refugees, by the aid of spoken 
Latin, in a time of distress and near despair, 
gained confidence in their rescuers. They enjoy- 
ed a new comfort in their temporary naval 
quarters, and achieved growing hope for the 
future that awaited them upon the completion 
of their voyage. 

Thus the ready use of Latin even now may 
bring hope to the hopeless, comfort to the dis- 
tressed, and new life to those in near despair. 


Latin lends itself also to lighter uses. Imagine 
my pleasure one day when a light-hearted boy, 
none too profound a student, brought me a 
poster entitled: 
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PROGRAMMAE TELEVISIONIS IN LINGUA LATINA 


These are a few of the twenty-five programs 
he had listed. 


. Periculum 

. Duplex Aut Nihil 

. Tres Vitas Agebam 

. Stella et Fabula 

. Vita cum Patre 

. Luciam Amo 

. Vita ad Octoginta Incipit. 

His production had involved work, it is true, 
but work done in the spirit of lighthearted fun, 
even of humor. 

May I confess that I also occasionally use 
Latin for lighter moods and for my own enjoy- 
ment? Not long since, a girl, perplexed by 
a passage in one of Cicero’s orations, exclaimed 
aloud, “I don’t dig that!” 


And presto! I had uncovered a whole new 
field of the most modern creative linguistic ac- 
tivity! “Cat talk,” the youngsters call it. “Feles 
. .. colloquium,” I thought in Latin. Thereupon 
I commenced a sketchy exploration of the field, 
endeavoring to find a matching Latin phrase 
for each treasure of this modern gold mine of 
novel speech. 


I offer, with apologies for this light treat- 
ment of a language made sacred by centuries 
of use, a few _ parallel expressions. 


In cat talk In Latin 
I don’t dig that. Illud non fodio. 
A real gone cat. Verissima feles! 
Why so glum, chum? Gur _tam triste, soci? 
Classy chassis. Classica capsa. 
This joint is Hie articulus spirat! 
really breathing! 

Thus in lighter vein. More seriously, it seems 
to me that in the teaching of Latin there should 
be a daily unremitting attempt to establish in 
students some power of expression in the langu- 
age, some ability to receive meaning from it 
directly, without recourse to labored transla- 
tion. To that end there are many possible ap- 
proaches. Some are suggested by devices used 
in conversational German, French, and Spanish. 
Others may be adapted from primary school 
methods employed in the teaching of reading. 
Such are labels for different objects in the class- 
room, as “ianua,” “fenestra,” “murus,” and 
even “clamator.” The use of imperatives for 
classroom commands makes for quick mastery 
of meaning. Examples are: “State!,” “Libros 


capite!,” “Libros claudite!,” “Ea verba in lingua 
Latina scribite!” 

I think the only limits for such adaptation 
of primary reading method to Latin teaching 
are in the inventiveness and alertness of the 
teachers and in the fact that Latin instruction 
and the teaching of primary reading are usually 
considered as existent in different pedagogical 
worlds. 

On one occasion, my students accepted the 
challenge of exploring Latin as it might be found 
in their daily lives, in their other school sub- 
jects, and in their social and geographic back- 
grounds. Pictorial materials gave vividness to 
their findings. One student showed a typical 
modern menu for breakfast, luncheon, and din- 
ner, all items pictured and all correctly named 
in Latin. One gathered and mounted a display 
of autumn leaves, naming the tree varieties in 
Latin. Animals of North America were shown 
by another student. The blazing beauty of 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter was depict- 
ed in a most effective cycle of the year. 

A group of students filled an entire blank 
wall with a showing of Latin in social studies. 
Biology, of course, presents a major opportunity, 
through its textual vocabulary, so rich in Latin 
derivatives and in terms taken unchanged from 
the Latin. We had charts showing the human 
eye, the bones of the body, the circulatory sys- 
tem, and the muscular system, all named in 


Copies of the Classical Weekly “List of 
Classical Societies in the United States and 
Canada,” published in Volume 48, No, 16, 
the first comprehensive listing of its kind, 
may be obtained by writing the CW edi- 
torial office, Fordham University, New 
York 58, N.Y. The price is twenty cents 
to subcribers to CW, thirty cents to non- 
subscribers. 

The list enumerates 104 national, re- 
gional, state, and local groups, with avail- 
able information concerning officers, mem- 
bership, dues, activities, and publications. 

The cooperation of officers and mem- 
bers of all interested organizations is 
earnestly solicited to enable us to keep this 
information up to date, Pertinent com- 
munications can normally be published in 
this department within three weeks from 
receipt of copy. 
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Latin. A beautiful mounting of fish was shown, 
one of birds, and one of plants, with appropriate 
Latin nomenclature. 

Ranging further afield, some students work- 
ed out a map of the United States, showing 
state mottos in Latin with their English mean- 
ings. A very lovely Halloween picture formed 
another center of interest. Its luna, larvae, bu- 
bones, magae, cucurbitae, and scopae fairly 
breathed of magic. This poster was so attractive 
that I have longed ever since to work out a 
parallel series of Roman and American holidays, 
using Latin throughout to show the significance 
of each. This entire project not only enriched 
Latin but reached out and formed a center of 
unification for most of the students’ subjects 
and many of their individual hobbies and out- 
side activities. 

Last year I read to the second year Latin 
class an article, “The City that Died to Live,” 
by Donald Culross Peattie and Louise Peattie. 
It is the story of Pompeii, buried by the erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius, today again existing and 
speaking eloquently though silently of ancient 
Roman life. The style of the article possessed 
sufficient charm that we decided to put it into 
Latin. The class, divided into five groups, each 
translated one-fifth of the article. I did an in- 
dependent translation of the whole. The quality 
of the prose achieved by the class surprised 
me by its excellence, as I am_ everlastingly 
amazed by the achievement of students when 
they meet and themselves accept a major 
challenge. 

Our latest independent adventure was the 
writing by each second year Latin student of 
a comparative theme in Latin. We set these 
standards, 

1. The subject was to be one interesting the 

student. 

2. The minimum length of each theme was 
to be 400 words. 

3. Each theme was to be written in the best 
Latin which the individual student could 
achieve, but student limitations in power 
were to be recognized and honored by 
the teacher. 

. While the informational basis of the theme 
could be gathered from any available 
source, the comparisons involved must be 
worked out by the independent thought 
of the student. 

. Two copies, one in English, one in Latin, 
were to be presented on the due date. 


The students worked like Hercules, consult- 
ing dictionaries, finding background. ironing out 
grammatical difficulties, studying similarities 
and differences in the subjects chosen. 

Their subjects included comparisons of cities, 
towns, states, and continents; of generals, au- 
thors, musicians, and philosophers; of Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism; of two modern sports; 
of modern sports and the Greek Olympic games; 
of airplane travel and travel by ship; and of 
Roman and modern dwellings. 

Naturally, the themes varied widely in range 
of linguistic excellence. Perhaps the lowest level 
showed a discouraging lack of regard for case 
endings and other niceties of expression. For the 
the most part, I thought the prose comparable 
to much that might be expected on the college 
level. Perhaps the young authors didn’t use 
supines, avoided the second periphrastic, and 
even stayed as clear of subjunctives as their 
thought would allow. But most of their themes 
met my one acid test — I could read them in 
Latin and get meaning from them without re- 
course to their English versions. 

Perhaps the sentence I enjoyed most occurred 
in a comparison of Mozart and Debussy. Of the 
latter the student wrote, “While he was chang- 
ing wives, he wrote some of his finest work.” 
Her Latin was, “Cum uxores commutaret, non- 
nullum eius pulcherrimorum musicorum scribe- 
bat.” 

Now I have tried to furnish some examples 
of what I would call living uses of Latin. May 
I here mention a few of the difficulties in so 
presenting the subject. 

The prime difficulty, I think, is the ordinary 
experience of the teacher of Latin and our 
limitations in the use of the language. We learn 
to translate, some of us passably well, the usual 
great classics. We may even take courses in 
Latin prose, Latin inscriptions, Roman myth- 
ology, Roman history, and the like. But I fear 
that even yet too few of us dare to consider 
Latin as a tongue in which we express our own 
thoughts in writing or in speech. We may go 
so far as to read in the original Latin without 
translation. As to conversing in Latin, — now 
that’s a quaint idea, is it not? 

A second difficulty is the lack of textual 
material which recognizes the vital use of Latin 
as an objective in Latin instruction. Despite 
much improvement in the attractiveness of texts 
and in modes of presentation within them, the 
major aim is still that of preparation to read 
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the classics. I would not minimize the validity 
of this aim, but would consider that it might 
be reached perhaps less painfully by enrichment 
through thinking, speaking, and writing vastly 
more in Latin. 

A third difficulty, and a marked one, is the 
great difference in quality of thinking and ex- 
perience of those living in our times and in the 
time of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. Did the 
Greeks have a word for it? There have been 
times when I have despairingly concluded that 
certainly the Romans didn’t. Music uses instru- 
ments unheard of in those days. Sports have 
their own vocabularies, not all classical. Science 
borrows its terms from Latin and Greek, but I 
wonder if Einstein could have discussed rela- 
tivity in either of those languages. 

Yet, in spite of these troubles, my thesis re- 
mains — language, to be learned, must be used 
for thinking, for speaking, for writing. Even 
attempting to teach it so is an adventure of 
faith, of hope, and of daring. I spoke in the 
beginning of working somewhat in _ solitude. 
I do not doubt, however, that many are inter- 
preting the opportunity of teaching Latin some- 
what as I have done. 

Perhaps my limited experiences represent a 
trend among us all to use our heritage of Latin 
in these new days to awaken thought and to 
arouse creative endeavor. May we all so unite 
the voices of the past with the vast ebb and 
flow of youthful life with which we come in 
contact. 

GLapys M. HATHAWAY 
BALDWIN TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


REVIEWS 


The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age. By Mar- 
GARETE BIEBER. (‘‘Columbia Bicentennial Edi- 
tions and Studies."’) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xi, 232; 712 figs. 
$17.50. 

This magnificent, up-to-date-volume (one of 
Columbia’s bicentennial publications, partly fi- 
nanced by the Bollingen and Lodge Foundations) 
antiquates all previous books on Hellenistic Art, 
useful as they still will be, such as G. Dickins, 
Hellenistic Sculpture (Oxford 1920); A. Law- 
rence, Later Greek Sculpture and its Influence 
on East and West (London 1927) and W. 
Zschietzschmann, Die hellenistische und _ ro- 
mische Kunst (Berlin 1939). C. Picard, Manuel 


d’ archéologie grecque: La sculpture, vol. IV 
(Paris 1954) and vol. V (soon to appear) supple- 
ment Miss Bieber’s book and are extremely valu- 
able. 

Miss Bieber wisely begins with the tradition 
of the fifth century and sculpture of the fourth 
century B.C., although she does not realize that 
Olynthus has broken down the barrier between 
Hellenic and Hellenistic art. Many objects at 
Olynthus date before 348 B.c. which would have 
been dated in Hellenistic times before our ex- 
cavations. Miss Bieber realizes, since she dis- 
cusses Praxiteles and Scopas, that the Hellen- 
istic Age emphasized certain tendencies which 
already had started, but did not originate cari- 
cature or realism. She has chapters on Lysippus, 
Atticism, Asianism, the Art of Alexandria, of 
Priene, Pergamum, Rhodes, and finally on Ro- 
coco Trends and Classicism, with an exeellent 
Conclusion. She devotes two pages to historical 
facts and dated works of art from 395 B.c, to 
14 a.p. The destruction of Olynthus in 348 B.c., 
a very important date, is omitted. The Biblio- 
graphy of nine pages is selected but good. Miss 
Bieber's knowledge of the Hellenistic Age is 
great as a result of her own researches. Ancient 
Art in American Private Collections (Boston: 
Fogg Art Museum, 1954) and my article on 
“Unpublished Sculpture in the Robinson Collec- 
tion,” AJA 59 (1955) 19-29 (50 figs.) appeared 
too late to be used. Of course not included are 
my still unpublished busts of philosophers and 
of the orator Aeschines; my fig. 48 is shown 
by a bust in Dr. Cahn’s possession to be Dio- 
genes, like Poulsen, Greek and Roman Portraits 
in English Country Houses, no. 7. 

Nearly every important sculpture is illustrat- 
ed, except Hellenistic reliefs, which, strange to 


' say, are mostly omitted. Naturally some are 


very familiar but there are many new works 
and many with better photographs or better 
restorations, as that of Demosthenes clasping 
his hands and not holding a manuscript (seen 
even on the jacket of Toynbee, Historical 
Thought). There is no reference to Art and 
Archaeology 1 (1914) 47-50, where the correct 
restoration is illustrated. In the case of the Lao- 
coon Group (figs. 530-533) Miss Bieber correctly 
has the right hand behind the head and not 
raised high in the air (cf. Archeologia Classica 
1 {1949}, pl. 12). Lehmann’s finding of the fin- 
gers of, the hand of the Victory of Samothrace, 
making impossible the restoration with trumpet, 
is unknown to Miss Bieber (p. 125, figs. 493- 
496). I was at first skeptical, but after seeing the 


— 
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fingers on the cruise I conducted to Samothrace 
last summer, I am convinced that Professor Leh- 
mann is correct and that the figure was a foun- 
tain figure and led the way for the many later 
baroque fountains (Hesperia 21 [1952] 44-46, 
pls. 12, 13). 

Miss Bieber stresses monuments dated by 
external evidence. She groups with each out- 
standing artist and period many related lesser- 
known sculptures. Each group is carefully ex- 
amined with regard to the principal artists and 
schools. She discusses the dates and origins of 
the sculptures, often assigning new dates. Hellen- 
istic Art was universal and cosmopolitan. It 
developed portraiture so that not only the real- 
istic outward features of individuals but also 
their psychological and spiritual characters were 
brought out in marble and bronze, The Asiatic 
artists were influenced to depict the great rulers. 
The Schools of Rhodes and Pergamum carried 
sculpture beyond classical models in scope and 
scale and emotions so as-to transform art into 
a new Roman form. Hellenistic sculpture is rich 
in realism, passion, individualism, movement, 
violent action, and contrasts the sweet and re- 
strained with the ugly. It developed all possi- 
bilities. Mjss Bieber well says. “Only this diverse 
intense originality could form the base not only 
for Roman but for all European and therefore, 
finally for American Art.” 

It is perhaps unfair to ask for more in such 
a treasure of sculptures, but I wish Miss Bieber 
had mentioned my black steatite head of Mithra- 
dates I (which she always spells “Mithridates’’), 
174-136 B.c., published in AJA 31 (1927) 338- 
344, said by Lawrence and others to be his best 
portrait. It was recently exhibited at the Fogg 
Art Museum, published again by B. Rowland, 
Hellenistic Art in Asia (Boston: Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, 1955) no. 13, and in Art News (Jan. 1955) 
35. The head is an excellent example of the 
orientalizing of Greek forms, and with its hier- 
atic quality, of the conception of the portrait 
as a symbolical effigy. My marble head of an 
athlete (rather than Helius from Rhodes) pub- 
lished in W. M. Calder-J, Keil, Anatolian Studies 
presented to William Hepburn Buckler (Man- 
chester 1919) 260-265, pls. 7-9, is one of the best 
sculptures of the School of Rhodes and deserves 
a place with the Shear head mentioned on p. 
124, n. 8. So too my bottle in the shape of a 
negro slave published by Mrs. G. H. Beardsley, 
The Negro in Greek and Roman Civilization 
(Baltimore 1929) 127, no. 265b, fig. 22., quite 
like one in Tiibingen, is a replica of fig. 384 


in Miss Bieber’s book, but neither is mentioned. 
The oenophorus, an old lady hugging her little 
brown jug, also deserves a mention (Eph. Arch. 
1891, pl. 10 and my article AJA 13 [1909 }30-38). 
Page 81, in the commentary on Myron’s Anus 
Ebria and the Drunken Woman in Munich, we 
miss a reference to O. Waldhauer, AJA 38 
(1934) 543-546, pls. 8-10. Surely the only ex- 
ample in America of the more than forty of 
the Ps.-Seneca type of head (Nos. 23-24 in 
Bianca Maj, Museo Nazionale Romano, Rome 
1953; not in Bieber) should be mentioned. Cf. 
my article cited above 25-27, figs. 30-33. I am 
pleased that Miss Bieber still thinks that Aristo- 
phanes is represented, but she does not know 
Maj’s book nor Bertil Strandman’s very import- 
ant monograph on “The Pseudo-Seneca Prob- 
lem” (Opuscula Academica, Konsthistorisk Tids- 
krift, Stockholm, 6. 19 [1950]). 53-82, 6 pls. 
Some (Anti) think it is Homer, others, Archilo- 
chus, Hesiod, Hipponax, Pindar, Philemon 
(Strandman), Euripides, Aesop, Callimachus, 
Epicharmus, Eratosthenes, even Seneca or Lu- 
cretius. It certainly is not Seneca. 

I am also glad that Miss Bieber does not 
accept the theory of Crome and Carpenter that 
my bust of Menander (which is more Greek 
than the one Miss Bieber pictures in fig. 154) 
represents Vergil. She is right in sticking to the 
theory of my former professor, Studniczka, that 
it is Menander (cf. AJA 59 [1955] 25 for refer- 
ences); and so felt most of those who saw at 
Princeton the exhibition of all five examples in 
America. Miss Bieber (52) knows the replica 
in Toronto, but that is a forgery. She fails to 
mention the head of Mrs. Brandegee of Brook- 
line, Mass., which I published with my head in 
TAPA 83 (1940), 468-469, figs. 5-9. It was 
bought by Harvard University and was formerly 
exhibited with Miss Bieber’s fig. 154 in Boston 
but is now at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
D. C. Cf. The Theater in Ancient Art (Princeton 
1952) 57-61 (all illustrated). The bust of Pitta- 
cus (from a Roman villa of c. 100 a.p.), formerly 
in my collection and published in my Sappho 
and her Influence, fig. 2, n. 54, now in Budapest, 
is missing. The copy of Polyclitus’ Cyniscus, a 
pugilist, which I identified in Baltimore (Art 
Bulletin 18 [1936] 33-149) is omitted (12) from 
the discussion of the athletes of Polyclitus. P. 
23 and fig. 48: I have in my collection a similar 
Hermes holding a money bag as a god of barter. 
He does not seem to be holding astragali. For 
terracotta girls playing astragali, especially the 
one to the left in fig. 645, cf. Olynthus 14, 190- 
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198, where I show that the type is in origin 
much earlier than Lysippus, as Miss Bieber be- 
lieves (151). 

A few minor omissions or misprints do not 
impair the value of this fine collection of illus- 
trations. This handsome book is the best on 
Hellenistic Sculpture. Every art student and 
teacher, every ancient historian, every archaeolo- 
gist, every library should have a copy. 

Davip M. ROBINSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, Il: Grund- 
fragen und Grundziige des nachklassischen 
Griechisch. By ALBERT DEBRUNNER. (“Samm- 
lung Géschen,” Bd, 114.) Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1954. Pp. 144. DM 2.40. 
The third edition of Otto Hoffmann’'s Ge- 

schichte der griechischen Sprache by Debrunner 

appeared in 1953 as the 111th volume of the 

“Sammlung Gdéschen” (cf. CW 47 [1953-54] 

155-156). This volume is devoted to the classical 

period, and the material in it is classified partly 

under dialect groups, partly under literary 
forms. 

The second volume is different and somewhat 
more complicated in plan, because of the im- 
portant place which must be given to the dif- 
fusion of the Greek language after Alexander’s 
conquests, the interaction between Greek and 
foreign languages of the east and of the west, 
and the sources and development of the Koine. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the out- 
standing excellence of this volume, or indeed 
of either volume. Both are to be recommended 
in the warmest terms to students interested in 
a survey of the internal and external history of 
the Greek language by one of the foremost 
authorities on the subject. 

In the second volume, as in the first, the 
Greek dialects are given particularly close atten- 
tion. In treating the question of how long the 
ancient dialects survived into the Alexandrian 
period the author warns against the uncritical 
acceptance of notices in ancient grammarians 
whose information may have been derived from 
literary texts of a much earlier period; but he 
cites the data on the Aeolic and Dorie accents 
as examples of information which may be re- 
garded as trustworthy. The pre-Alexandrian 
texts at the disposal of the grammarians must 
not have been provided with marks of accentu- 
ation, so that the only possible basis for their 


remarks lay in the accentual conditions of their 
own times. 

Apart from the late survival of whole dia- 
lects there remains the question of individual 
dialect features which came to be permanently 
preserved in the Koine. Here Debrunner (sec. 
107) formulates three general laws which may 
be briefly summarized as follows: (1) If all or 
nearly all dialects agree against Attic, the non- 
Attic form prevails (e.g. -88-, not -tt-; -rs-, not 
-rr-; elaia, not elaa); (2) features common to 
Attic and Ionic prevail, especially if other dia- 
lects disagree among themselves (e.g. é from 
long a; uti; hémeis; einai; an; eikosi); (3) 
if other dialects are in general disagreement, 
Attic prevails, even if it stands alone (e.g. dis- 
tribution of long a and é according as epsilon, 
iota, or rho does or does not precede; gen, sg. 
in -ou from masc, a-stems, some forms of the 
Doric type in long a, however, being admitted; 
poleés, which Debrunner cites here, does not 
actually fit the third rule well, since the non- 
Attie dialects generally agree in using polios), 
Albert Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeit- 
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A new edition of H. W. Smyth’s Greek 
Grammar has found support and will, it is 
hoped, be published in the near future. 
To make it as useful as possible, readers 
who have noted errors or misprints are 
invited to communicate them to the edi- 
tor, Dr. Gordon M. Messing, at 1815 North 
Randolph Street, Arlington, Virginia, to- 
gether with any other suggestions that 
they may care to submit, if possible by 
January 1, 1956. Changes will necessarily 
be limited. The historical parts, especially 
at the beginning, are most in need of cor- 
rection, and there will be some brief ac- 
count of Linear B. But the essentially 
descriptive character of the work will not 
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The revision is sponsored by the Classi- 
cal Department of Harvard University, 
which acquired the plates from the former 
publisher, The Department believes that 
the great value of Smyth’s Grammar makes 
the task, notwithstanding all the difficul- 
ties already overcome or to be overcome, 
well worth while. 
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alter des Hellenismus (Strassburg 1901) 242- 
243, had already attempted to answer the same 
question by formulating five general laws which 
differ in certain respects from those just cited. 
Discussion is impossible here, but it goes with- 
out saying that Debrunner’s treatment is based 
on a critical reexamination of Thumb’s. If I 
seem to have devoted a disproportionate amount 
of space to this topic, it is because of my con- 
viction that no other single paragraph in a 
book concerned with the post-classical develop- 
ment of Greek can rival it in importance. 

The only omission worth mentioning is the 
absence of a paragraph on the late Greek en- 
croachment of mé on ou. The only misprint 
which I have detected that could lead to con- 
fusion is leg6 for legei on p. 122 (line 10), where 
the subject under discussion is the loss of dis- 
tinction between indicative and subjunctive end- 
ings (legei like 2 sg. middle legéi). 

JAMES W. POULTNEY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Autumn Meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States will be held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 25-26, 1955. The program of the meet- 
ing, held in conjunction with the annual con- 
vention of the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, will be published 
in an early issue, 

Communications concerning general Associa- 
tion business, including recently authorized ar- 
rangements for Life and Student memberships, 
should be addressed to Professor F. Gordon 
Stockin, Secretary-Treasurer, Houghton College, 
Houghton, N. Y. Editorial communications for 
Classical Weekly should be sent to Professor 
Edward A. Robinson, Editor, Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York 58, N.Y. 

Attention is called to the 1955-56 schedule 
of CW announced on page 1 of this issue. 


The New Jersey Classical Association will 
hold its fall meeting at the Garden Room, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, Saturday, November 12, 
1955. 


The speakers for the meeting will be Pro- 
fessor Wilbert L. Carr, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Classics, University of Kentucky, 
“Helen of Troy and the Moralists,” and Professor 
Moses Hadas, Columbia University, “The Indis- 
spensable Ingredient.’ The luncheon speaker 
will be Sister Marie Victoire, S.C., Chairman of 
the Department of Classics, St. Elizabeth Col- 
lege, “Greek Plays in High School?” 

Further information concerning the meet- 
ing or the work of NJCA may be obtained from 
Miss C. Eileen Donoghue, President, BloomfielJ 
High School, Bloomfield, N.J. 


The annual joint meeting of the New York 
Classical Club and the Catholic Classical Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York will be held at 
Keating Hall, Fordham University, Saturday, 
October 29, 1955. Luncheon, at 1:00 P.M., will 
be followed by a talk at 2.30 by Rev. Herbert 
A. Musurillo, S. J. Bellarmine College, Platts- 
burg, N.Y., on “Saints: Pagan and Christian.” 

Tickets for the luncheon ($2.00) may be ob- 
tained from Professor S. A. Akielaszek, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of NYCC, Fordham University, 
New York 58, N.Y. Sister M. Liguori, R.D.C., 
Good Counsel College, White Plains, is Secretary- 
Treasurer of CCA. 


The eighty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Philological Association will be held 
at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill., December 
28-30, 1955, in conjunction with the fifty-seventh 
General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
of America, and at the invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Chicago Society of the 
AIA, the Oriental Institute, and other univer- 
sities, colleges, and learned societies of the 
Chicago area. 

Two panel discussions, “Ancient Rhetoric,” 
organized by Professor Harry Caplan, Cornell 
University, President of the APA, with Pro- 
fessor Harry M. Hubbell, Yale University, pre- 
siding, and “What Needs Doing in Latin,” or- 
ganized by Professor M. P. Cunningham, Law- 
rence College, will supplement the usual sessions 
for the reading of papers. 

The Association's Committee on Educational 
Training and Trends, Professor Samuel D. At- 
kins, Princeton University, Chairman, will re- 
port on the progress of its current surveys of 
graduate instruction in classics and of the 
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status of Latin in high schools. For the former 
project, detailed questionnaires have been cir- 
culated among the thirty-one departments of- 
fering graduate degrees in the field and among 
several hundred students who have taken such 
degrees within the past ten years. For the lat- 
ter, statistics from the pilot study of the states 
of New Jersey, Illinois, and Wisconsin have now 
been tabulated. These unfortunately confirm in 
marked degree the observed decline in recent 
years in the number of enrollments in third and 
fourth year Latin, perhaps the most critical 
problem confronting the profession as a whole. 
The Committee’s report will be accompanied by 
certain recommendations which, it is hoped, 
may operate to improve the situation. 

The Association, senior in point of age among 
American classical societies, is anxious to bring 
its services to the attention of secondary school 
teachers as well as to members uf the profes- 
sion engaged in instruction and research at the 
college and university level. The work of its 
Committee on Educational Training and Trends 
noted above and its cooperation with the 
American Classical League and the regional 
classical associations in the publication of the 
guidance pamphlet What About Latin? (cf. CW 
48 [1954-55] 35) may be mentioned. Member- 
ship, including subscription to the Transactions 
and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association and providing substantial discounts 
on other publications of the Association, is $6.00 
per year. All interested classicists who are not 
as yet members of APA are urged to communi- 
cate with the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
. Paul L. MacKendrick, Bascom Hall, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 
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